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ABSTRACT 

This study examines the characteristics and i^ork 
environments of approved family day home providers in Alberta- Family 
day home agency coordinators from across Alberta completed 
questionnaires, as did approved providers who contracted with 12 
agencies in central Alberta. Typical providers were married, had 
children, and had lived in their present communities for 5 years or 
more. The majority did not have early childhood training or a 
postsecondary education qualification. Most had worked in the 
position for less than 2 years. Providers had access to several 
professional development activities, many of which were sponsored or 
supported by the agency. Fees paid to providers were low, and most 
traditional job benefits were unavailable to most providers. 
Providers worked long hours. They expressed satisfaction with and 
commitment to many aspects of their work, but were dissatisfied with 
their pay, benefits, and level of recognition by society. Turnover 
rates were very high, and provider recruitment was difficult. Primary 
reasons for becoming a provider were the need to earn income and to 
care for their own children. Provider training was supported by 
providers and agency coordinators. Recommendations for further study 
are offered. (10 graphs, 33 references) (RH) 
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INTRODUCTION 

The study Those Who Care: Appvoi^d Family Day Home Providers in Alberta examines 
the characteristics and work environments of s proved family day home providers in 
Albert^.* The data for this section were coUecte , in February and March, 1990, Family day 
home agency coordinators from across Alberta completed written questionnaires to provide 
information about dieir own agencies, the ways in which they worked with providers and their 
opinions regarding educational qualifications for family day home providers. Approved family 
day home providers who contracted with 12 agencies in central Alberta also completed 
written questionnaires and provided information on their personal and educational 
backgroiinds, child carc experiences, wages and benefits and on their levels of job siUisfaction, 

Backgronnil 

Family day home care is increasing in popularity as a child care alternative in Canad;? 
(Health and Welfare Canada, 1989) atd providers are playing an iiK:n:asingly imjxirtant role 
in the lives of young children, especially in the carc of infonts and toddlers. Even so, little is 
known about the day to day care-giving practices of providers (Rruner, 1980) or about how the 
personal characteristics and work environments d providers affect the carc they provide for 
children. 

The Natiorujl Day C^jre Home Stuiiy (Stallings and Porter, 1980) reported that ^Jtovidcrs 
fit into two distinct fc>roups - 33 * were mothers, 20 to 30 years of age, with prcschcx)l children 
living at home, 33* were betM^een 40 afxl 50 years of age ard did not have children living at 
home. Provider in Alberta did not fit into this description (Alberta Social Services, Child 
C^re Program, 1988). Forty three percent were between 20 and 29 years of age, 39* were 
between 30 and 39 years of age, and only t8 * were 40 years of age or older. The Victoria Study 
(Pence and Goelman, 1987) reporter! '"hat the average age of pmviders was 39 years and The 
Chicago Stuiiy ((Clarke-Stewart, 1987) rq\:>rted that the avenige age of providers was 36 years. 

According to TTie Natior)d Day Cwe Home Study, reasons to provide care for children 
differed depending on age and circumstances of the provider Mothers with young childa-n at 
home stated they wanted to stay at home and to provide company for their own children, 
while women whose children were either in schtx^l or had left ho.ne stated they wanted an 
interesting activity. Scliom^Moffatt (1985) reported that a majority of providers cited the need 
for additional income as a primary reason for providing care. In Alberta, primary a^ascviS cited 
by providers were income, personal satisfaction and companionship for their own hildren 
(Alberta Social Services, 1988), 

Conditions within which providers work have received comment in a number of studies 
Deller (1988) described the impact of being classified as self-employed, a classificarion 



* This is the second part of tlvr study, Those Who Cmtc. The first part, Tky^ Who Care. A Repini oi\ ChtLl 
O ToTcgwrrs m Alberta Day Care Centres, was released in jurw, 199^ 
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common to providers across C^anada; "They are therefore not covered by employment 
standards and relevant labour legislation which regulates hours of work, rates of pay and 
employee benefits, insurance and pcnsicxi plan contributions afxl cannot claim unemployment 
insurance" (l>cller, 1988, p. 117). In TV Victoria Study, (Pence and Goclman, 1987) providers 
worked an average 10.4 hours per day and cared fc«' an average of 5-17 children Schom- 
Moffatt (1985) reported that 68% of providers woHccd more than 45 hours per week, 40* 
worked more than 50 hours per week and only 12% worked 35 to 40 hours per week. 

hKome earned through family day home care is low, Schom-Moffatt reported that across 
Canada, 'The mean gross wage is $3,30 per hour ($7 722 annually), and the mean net wage is 
$2,26 per hour ($5 288 annually) - lower than the minimum wage in each province" (Schom- 
Moffatt, 1985, p. 131). This study also indicated that many providers did not know what their 
income was or what expenses they incurred^ Payment was based on the attendance of children 
and was not related to experience or education of the provider (Schom-Moffatt, 1985). The 
Victoria SruJy (Pence and Goelman, 1987) reported that only 4% of providers earned $10 000 
annually, hi Alberra, 51% of providers earned less than $500 per month and only one pe.cent 
earned $1 000 or moa* per month (Alberta Social Services, 1988), 

Rcgulattd or approved family day home providers are typically reportexl to have grack 
schiK>l or high bchool eilucation, with a small percentage having completed a p<>st'Secondary 
qualification, Schom-Moffatt (1985) rep^irted that approximately one third of providers had 
not completed high school, 40% had a high school diploma as their highest level edtxration 
and seven percent had post secondary training in early childhood education. In their study of 
l6i caregivers in licensed family day care in Ontario, Stuart and Pepper repi:)rted that 33* had 
not completed high schcxjl, 12% had some post-secondary experience and i\% had a post- 
secondary qualification (Stuart and Pepocr, 1985) These findings arc similar to those reported 
in The Victoria Study (Pence aixl Goelman, 1987), The Nationd Day Care Home Study, based on 
352 providers in the United States, found that approxim;^tely 30* of rcgulated providers had 
recciveti some training in early childhocxl care (Divine-Hawkins, 1981). Clarke Stcivurt {ound 
that almost half of regulated providers in The Chiaxgo Study (Clarke-Stewart, 1987, p. 27) had 
at least one course in child development, '^but their level of cducacion was still significantly 
below that of teachers in centre programmes," Within Alberta, a survey of 245 providers 
showeii that 34% had not completed high sch(X>l, 38<X>had high schcx^l diplomas, 21% had some 
post-secondary experience and seven percent had a post secondary qualification (Alberta 
Social Services, 1988). 

From a survey of providers across C?anada, Schom-Moftatt (1985) rcjx^rted that many 
providers described their job iis temfX)rary and planned to stay only uf^til their own children 
entered s^ hoi^L Approximately 70% had been in their present )ob for less than three years and 
only 5 4* had been in the job for more than 10 years. Stuart and Pepper (1985) a^pi^rted that 
th<; average length of provider exjxrriencc was 2.57 years, with a range from one nK>nth to 13 
years (Stuart and Pepper, 1985). In 1990, NeLK)n rciX)rtcd a turnover rate of 37% in Vermont 

ERIC 
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She expressed concern at high turnover among providers, especially because of the emphasis 
of family day home care as a preferred amingcmcnt for children urKicr three years o( age. 

These very young children in family day care are the ones for %vhom the 
continuity of care may he especially significant, Moreoi^f among these young 
children the consequences of tttmovcr may he more severe than among children 
in centre'based care; in the former case turnover will necessarily entail placing 
the child in an entirely netv setting wthout even the henefits of a fa$mliar peer 
group"" (Nelson, 1990, p. 8). 

99 

The Alberta Surury of the Family Day Home Program (1988) reported 63% of providers 
had Ciccu with their programme for less than two years and 1596 had been with the programme 
for more than thrc years. It also reported a 50* turnover in a la-month period. 

Several studies have looked at other characteristics of providers and family day home 
services (IVller, ;988; Stuart and Pepper, 1985; Eheart and Leavitt, 1989). Clarke-Stewart 
(1987) concluded that associations between features of a parncular child care setting and the 
development of an individual child were complex and difficult to describe. However, she 
concluded that acro^ all settings including regulated family day honu! care, higher levels of 
caregiver education were related to higher levels s}i children's social competence. Nelson 
noted that provider turnover is an important is?;;*-' and that children, parents and providers arc 
all victims of Ui^ rates of attrition (Nelson, 1990), Deller, in a review of rcscirch on the 
value of family day care, questioned a numb *r of assertions regiirding family day care She 
questioned that there was evidence tc> support the hypotheses that infants, toddlers and 
children with special needs develop better in family day home care than in centre-based care; 
that family day home care is less expensive than centre-based care; and that family day home 
care is mv>re flexible than centre-bascd care. She suggested there is evidence to suppx)rt the 
notion that children in family day home care may receive more individual attention than 
children in centre-based care, although the amount of individual attention is affected by 
provider training and a sense of profession jI status (Deller, 1988), 

In 1982, Belsky et al. revieweii different forms of child care and listed the advanta^jcs of 
family day home care: 

> It affords diildren daily close contact with mixed-age peers 
>- It provides limited isolation from the non caring world- 

> The hours are more flexible. 
The location is more convenient. 

> It affords parents freedom in selecting caregivers with values similar to their owfv 
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They also listed the disadvantages: 

> It tends to be unstable, making it unicliablc across die long term, 

>• There is little as^rance diat the provider has any formal training in child care, 
although most arc experienced parents. 

► It generally lacks an education programme. 

They concluded that when family cLw care hornet, **arc b(xh licensed and supervised - by 
a child development council for example - quality of care can be maintained*" (Delsky, 
Steinberg and Walker, 1982), 



HIGHUGHTS OF FINDINGS 



Typic:au.y, providers were married, iiad 
children and had lived in their pre- 
sent immunity for five years or more. 



^ Eigbty-scven percent of pmvidcrs 
were 40 years of age or younger. 

Ninety two percent were married and 
gi% had children of their own at home< 



The majority of providers did not have 

EARIY childhood TRAINING OR A POST- 
SECONDARY EDUCATION QUAUF1C:AT10N. 



> Sixry six percent of providers had no 
post-secondary experience. 

Six percent had a qualification in 
early childhood education/development. 



Most providers had worked in the 

POSITION K>R L£SS THAN TWO YEARS 



^ Forry- three percent of of respondents 
had been providers for less than 12 
months. 



Providers had acxi^ to several i'ro^ 
fessional devtlol'ment activities, many 
of which were sponsored or supportf.d 
by the agency. 



Fee:s paid to provilxirs were low. 



> Ninety-seven percent of agencies 
assisted providers with professional 
development activities. 

Pioviders were most likely to attend 
a first aid cotirse, wcxkshops or conference. 

► Provider calculated that their 
average gross hourly income was $3 90. 

Sixty-five percent of providers had 
incomes less than $4-50 per hcxir 

Fees paid to providers were normally 
based on the number of children and their 
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Most traditio.^ job beneitts whre 
unavailable to most providers. 



hours of attendance in care. They were 
unaffected by provider performance, 
education or experience. 

>- Sixty-five percent of agencies 
offered opportunities for providers to 
purchase insurance coverage through a 
group benefit package. 

Many of the benefits offered by 
agencies did not fit a traditional notion of 
job benefits. 



Providers worked long hours pro- 
vidinc} care, 



> Seventy-five percent providers 
worked for more than eight hours per day. 

The average number of children 
cared for by a single provider was 3.74. 

Eighty-eight percent of providers 
cared for children under age three years 
and 78% cared for children aged three to 
tive years. 



!^OVU:)ERS EXPRESSHD SATISFACTION UTHi 
AND mMMrmENT TO MANY ASmn"S OF 
T14E1R WORK, 



>- Providers viewed their work as 
imporrant, enjoyable and rewarding. 

Eighty percent would recommend 
the job to a friend. 



PROVlDtRS WHRE DISSATISHED Wmi THBR 
PAY, BENDTTS AND LEVB, OF RECXXJNITION 
BY SOCIETY. 



Turnover ratios were \T3^y high. 



> Seventy-three percent viewed their 
pay as unfair, 

Sixty-three pe. cent considered the 
job lower in status than all other jobs. 

> Agency coordinators reported an 
annual turnover rate ^>f 5i%< 

Individual caregiver arrangements 
between a single provider and child bsctd 
less than two years in 97* of cases. 

Providers listed low pay and their 
own children sufferirig as the primary 
reasons why they would leave. 



Id 
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Provider recruitment was difficult. 



► Nincty-scvcn percent agency 
coordinators described provider 
recruitment as difficult. 

Diffitultics in recruitment were 
attributed to a lack of suitable applicants, 
applicants objecting to the level of 
income, shift-hours, caring for infants arxl 
toddlers and government rcgularions- 



12 Primary rfasons for becoming a 

raOVl DFR WERH THE NEED R)R INCOME 
/WD TO CARE FOR THEIR OWN CHILDRiiN, 



► Eighty onc percent of providers chose 
tlie job so they could stay at home with 
their own children. 

Forty-nine percent wanted to provide 
company for their own children. 

Seventy-four peuient needed the 
nrK^ney but did not want to leave home. 



1^ l^OVIDER TRAINING WAS SUPTORTHD BY 
PROVIDERS AND AGENCY COORDIN- 



ATORS. 



>- Eighty-six percent of providers 
supported training on condition they 
receive funding support and it did not 
involve leaving their present job. 

Eighty- nine percent of agencies 
thought that quality of care would impa)vc 
if providers were trained. 

Eighty five percent of agencies thought 
they should train providers. 

Forty-five percent of agencies 
considered that training should be 
transferable to a college programme. 



RESEARCH DESIGN 

In Albcrra, regulated family day home care may be provided in approved or in licensed 
home* Tliis stucly deals only with approved homes, in which the providers are contracted by 
family <hy home agencies whv> arc themsclvoi under contract with the LVpartment of Family 
and S<X}al Services. Agency auspice is identified in this study by the terms public or private 
^'^ublic jgcficics are non-profit aiul are sp()nsored by parent cooperatives, churches, 
municipalities and non profit agencies or s^Kietics. Private agencies are for proftt and are 
uidividually owned. 
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Sample 

Eighty-four family day home agencies listed in SauUUc Family Day Home Projects 
(Alberta Family and Social Services, 05/04/89) were surveyed. In addition. 283 approved 
family day home provi(fcre who contracted with 12 agciKies in central Alberta were surveyed. 
In all cases providers were contacted with the assistance of the agency cooidinators. In seven 
cases (152 providers), agency coordinators distributed the questionnaires directly In the 
remaining five cases (131 providers), coofdinatora submitted the names and addresses of the 
providers with whom they had active contracts and questionnaires were then mailed. I'hc 
average size of the agencies with which these providers contracted was 24 homes and nn^'cd 
from one home to 70 homes. 

Sixty-threc percent (179/283) of the apprtived family day home providers returned 
completed questionnaires. 

Percentage of survey responses received: Providers 



37 00% 




total response 
non-fespoos« 



63 00% 



Seventy-Six percent (64/84) of the family day home agcnca-s returned completed 
questionnaires. 

Percentage of survey responses received: 
Agency coordinators 



H ag^cy response 
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MEASURES AND PROCEDURES 
Agency qoetdonnaire 

A written questionnaire containing 31 questions was sent to the coordinator of each 
family day home agency in the province. The questions provided information about the agency 
- its location, auspice, siie, types of care and parent fees; the support it offered to providers; h\c 
recruitment and retention of providers; attitudes towards training for family day home 
personnel; and the fees and benefits available to providers. 

Provider quest lotmaire 

A written questionnaire containing 49 questions was sent to 283 providers. It contained 
a number of questions which were the same as, or similar to, those asked in other surveys. This 
allowed for ease of comparison with previous studies (Pence and Guelman, 1987; Schom- 
Moffatt, 1985). Questionnaires were used to obtain information about the educational and 
personal backgrounds of providers, their work experience in child care and their provider 
incomes, working conditions and benefits. In addition, they included questions that were 
developed by Jond^ Bloom (Early ChiUhood Wrrrk Attitudes Survey, 1986) which assessed their 
levels of job sati^action^ 

The agency questionnaire was p 'oted with the assistance of three family day home 
agency ccx)rdinators. The provider questionnaire was piloted with the assistance of two agency 
ctx)rdinators and 13 approved family day home providers^ 

Together with stampcd-addrcssed envelopes, the revised qucsticmnaiars were mailed or 
delivered to each agency coordinator or provider with a request that they be completed and 
returned within 10 days. Eighty-four agency questionnaires were distributed and 64 {76*) 
returned Two hundred and eighty three provider questionnaires were distributed and 179 
(63%) retumeii. 



PURPOSE 

The purpose of this study was to describe ♦^he backgrounds and working condinons of 
approved family day home providers. The areas examined were; 

>- Provider characteristics - including formal education, c^rly childhcKvl educanon, 
expericfKC in child care and personal background. 

> Pa)vider work environment including income, hours worked, and number and ages 
of children cared for 

> Provider attitukrs - including measures of job satisfaction and attitudes towards 
training. 

> Agency chanicteristics including auspice, size, supjxirt offered to providers and 
Q attitudes to recruitment and education for providers. 

ERIC !,j 
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APPROVED FAMILY DAT HOME CARE IN ALBERTA 

Approved family (fay home care is regulated by die Socid Care Fodlities Licensing Act: 
Dixy Care Regukuions, 1981. The pn^mmc standards and requirements are detailed in The 
Family Day Home Fixygram Manual (revised) (Alberta Family and Social Services, 1989). 

In thi* manual, an approved family day home is described as, "A private residence in 
which care, development and supervision are given to preschool children by a self-employed 
provider. Providers operate under a contract with a family day home agency" (Alberta Family 
and Social Services, 1989» DH-oi 02-01), 

The service is further defined: "At any one time, a family day home provider shall care 
for no more than six (6) children who have not reached dieir ^cnth birthday. This includes 
the provi<kr's own children under that age. Of these children not more than three of the 
childira arc under three years of age and of these, not more than two are under two years of 
age" (Aibcrta Family and Social Services, 1989, DH 04 02-01). 

Regulations regarding provider standards 

The provider must: 

> *1xr at least 18 years of age; 

> hold or acquire a valid first aid certificate in child care; 

>. have a warm, confident manner, good communication skills and be accepting of 
individual differences; 

> like and understand children; 

>- be able to give children affection; 

> be energetic, flejcible and creative; 

> be knowledgeable of and willing to increase knowledge of early childhood 
development; 

> know and be caj ible of following approved procedures for emergencies, accidents, 
fire; 

> be willing to accept support and direction from the family day home visitor, 

> be willing to support parents; and 

> be knowledgeable of ^xxl health and sanitary pnx:edures and infection control" 
(Alberta Family and Social Services, 19«9, DH-oa 04 01). 

Agency responsiliilities 

Agency responsibilities shall incluc^c: 

> Administration of a family day home service in accordatice with standards d 
performance and care as dcscnbcd in the Family l>ay Home Program Manual and in the 
ccHitract with the l\'partment. 
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> Recruitment, selection and approval of providers who can meet the dcvelc^mcntal 
needs c( children in care, 

> Monitoring, support and training of provider? to meet the star^rds of performance 
and care, and the terms of the provider/agency contracts, 

> Establi^ment of fee schedules and collection of parent fees, 

> Payment to providers, 

> Placement of children in ftimily day homes in consulration with parents and in 
accordance with parent ard child needs, 

> Ensuring a system of back-up care (Alberta Family anc ocial Services, 1989, DH 
oi 05 oi). 

Regulations regarding training/education standards 

Several rcfercnc^^ in the Famty Day Home Progrcxm Manual are made to training. With 
the exception o, cquirement to hold a valid first aid certificate, no training levels or 
standards are specified, 

Tlic agency coordinator is rcquirtd to have demonstrated ability and skills in: "training 
and knowledge in child development and family dynamics"{DH 03 02-01), Coordinators 
and/or home visitors, "shall have.., knowledge of child development and child care," and, 
"ckrmonst rated ability and skills in,,. training provicJers" (DH'O3'02 Ol), 

One of the functions of home visitors is to train pniwifiers by: 

> orienting new providers, 

> ensuring providers have an approved first aid certificate; 

> developing individualized training plants, 
>- in-home training during home visits; 

> sharing newsletters; 

> providing literature and study packages; 

> referring pmvider to courses, television shows, conferences, special presentations; ai^d 

> conducting raonthly workshops (DH'O3-O2'02). 

Other requirements 

Requirements irganding other standards for the operation of a family day home pa>grjmme 
arc described in the Family Day Home Program Marmal, Ihcy include prc^ammc acrivincs, toys 
^nd equipment, focxl and nutrition, and health care and safety 

Funding support 

Family day home agencies are able to claim administnuive fees for a maximum of six 
children enrolled and \n attendance if^ a family day home duruig the month for which the 
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claim is made and who have xu)t reached d\eir seventh birthday or who are not eniulled in a 
ivill^y school piogramme. 

Rates arc as follows: 

AGES OF CHILDREN RATE 

birth to 35 months $103 per month 

3 to 6 years $ 65 per month 

A child care subsidy programme is available to assist low-income families. Subsidy 
payment is based on the size and income of the family. Maximum subsidy rates are $280 per 
child per month, with parents required to pay $40 for the first eligible child (Alberta Scxial 
Services: Child Care Prpgrams, 1989). 

An integrated day care programme is available to provide funding support and 
consultation services to help care for children with special needs. 



SURVEY RESULTS 

The survey results provide information abouf the backgrounds and working conditions 
of approved family day home providers. Information was provided from family day home 
providers and from agency coordinators. Quotations included with the suivey »esults an: taken 
from comments made by respondents. 

Demographic characteristics 

All of the providers in this study were female. The majority (87%) were 40 years of age 
or younger with the largest group (63%) between the ages of 26 and 35 years. Ninety three 
percent were bom in Canada. NirKrty-two percent were married or living with a partner and 
9196 had children living at home. Seventy percent had children under age six and 67% had 
children between six to 18 years of age. Eighty percent hzd lived in their prest^nt a^mmunity 
for more than two years, and 50% for more than five years. Only seven percent had lived in 
the present community for less than one year 

Educational haclcgrounil 

I twuld likf to thii^ that vxy ej4>aience as a mother is enough. 

I took this job because I wanted to be d)U to tise nry forfiud training. 

My primary qualification L% thai l\ie had hwxds-vn experience ftn rtuxny yews. 

ERIC 
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Aldum^hmmg formal educatim in ojoi^ leenmy 
greatest assetf I cwmot underestisnaU die experierux gasned in heir^ a modxer of two. 



erJc 



Of the 16% of providers with a post secondary qualification, six percent had a qualification 
specific to early childhood care and education. Twenty-three percent had some post-secondary 
cxjx^ricncc and 19% were currently working towards a qualification. Forty percent had high 
school as their highest level of education and 21% had not completed high schcx^L 

Highest level of education: Providere 




m ^Bde school 

B som0 high s€Nx>l 

B higfi school 

Q ftom« post'S^ 

□ post s«:xyxjary 



Agency coi)fdinator5 reported that seven percent oi providers had a post-secondary 
quylification in early childhood care/education. Fifty- two percent of agencies rejv)rtcd rliaf 
none of their providers had any early childhcxxl qualification. By comparis<^n, 67% of home 
visitors had an early childhcxx! qualification and 52% of agencies reported that all their home 
visitors had such a qualification. Fewer private agencies rejxutcd that all of their visitors had 
early childho^xl qualifications (21% versus G8%of public agencies). Fifty-four percent of agency 
coordniators held a qualification in early childhcxxi care/ctlucation aiul a further 16% had s<)mc 
early childhooil course-work, F*ve percent of ccxirdinators had no po6t- secondary experience. 

Highest level of education: 

Providers and Alberta adult population 



5C 1 
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B h>gh school 
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Wotk experience 

m 

I hiiven't brcn a prwider far very long... I'm already reconsidering being 
imxilved with an agency. 

Vveheenamother for 28 years, a faster parent for 15 years and now a 
grandparent. I enjoy chUdren. 

I have spent nine years in the programme. I have enjoyed it but if I coidd start 
over I %vould get a better education and a better payirxg job. 



FortV'thrce percent had worked as approved family day home providers tor less than 12 
months, and a further 20* for less than two years. Only nine percent had worked as providers 
for five or more years. 



Years of experience as a provider 



8.00% 



28 40% 




■ less than 12 mo 

■ 1 - 2 y yrs 
m 2-5yyrs 
E3 5 cx more yrs 



19.90% 

When asked ab<xjt their experience in the child care field, many ividers included 
babysitting and raising their own children. Including these experiences and their prc.sc n 
experience as a pmvider, the majority had worked with children for approximately five years 

Professional involvement 

There are provider u>orkshops, hut tnost 0/ them are on a persoiud level and tiu 
not deal with looking after children. 

ERIC ' ^ 
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The agency gives assistance wth correspondence courses. 

The agency holds regulitr uwkshops with wrious professionals tvho provide up- 
to-date information on child related issues. 

I have received (Aidless support arul encouragement from the agency. 
I feel it is ve-y well organized fen supt^s and education. 

Providers were involved in various forms of in-service training or professional 
development activities, many of which were supported by the agency with which they 
contracted. The most common in-service training was the completion of a first aid course 
170%). Fifty percent of providers reported attending at least one workshop, 48% had been a 
delegate at a conference, nine [percent had enrolled in a credit course and eight percent 
enrolled in a non-^credit course. Twenty-one percent reported participating in other 
professional development activities, varying from attending agency meetings tj ac^. v'ng 
reading materials. 

Professional development activities: Providers 




■ fkstaid 
H workshop 

E3 cnBdIt cours9 

Q interest cxkjr s(9 

■ other 



pro activitietf 



A majority of providers (73%) received support frofii their agencies in many of these 
activities. Providers indicated that this support was mostly in the form of reading materials 
(5^^%). in-service training (50%), and assisraiKc with registration fees (32%), Eight percent 
received agency assistance with travel and accommodation for professional development 
purposes. 

Ninety-seven iKrcenf of a^ncies reportt\l that they assisted providers with profcssior^al 
development activities. Ninety-five percent provided in-service training opportunities, 90% 
made reading materials available, 76% assisted with conference and workshop registration fees 
and 25% paid travel an/J accomrmxlation for professional development activities. 
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In the past 12 months agencies had assisted providers in the following: 

CONFERENCE ATTENDANCE - 63 » 
WORKSHOP ATTENDANCE -83% 
NON'CKEDfT COURSE - l6% 

CREDIT COURSE FROM A POST-SECONDARY INSTITUnON - l6% 

FlRbT AID COURSE - 82 * 

OTHER IN-ST3^VlCt OPPORTUNITIES - 55% 

Income 

St 

I can get hettir money if I bafrysa prwaiely, 

I enjoy being abU to care for my oum children and also earn an income. 

Salary is my main concern. It's hard to buy groceries and pay bilL^ with $35<^ a 
month. I'm a miracle worker and Vm tired of it. 

We are worth a lot more than we are paid. 

The Sij a day includes two snacks and a lunch. 

99 

Payments made to providers depended on a number of variables and it was difficult to 
dei^ribc an average or typical income. 

Providers were paid on monthly, diiily or hourly tmc^, and thoie were based on the Ices 
charged to parents, the number of children being cared for by the provicier, their ages and 
their hours of attendance. 

When asked to calculate their gross income, providers reported an average hourly pay 
rate of $3.91 per hour ($8 133 annually), with a range from $1.40 per hour to $11.40 per h4>ur 
Sixty-five percent indicated incomes of less than $4 50 pe'r hour 
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Fees paid to ptoviden and wages earned by men and 
women in the AOierta lalioiir force 



20- 




providdrd 
female worlcers 
mate wortofs 



wages 

Provider earned less than 40% of the average hourly wage paid to women employed full- 
time in the Alberta labour force ar^l less than 25* of the average houdy wage paid to men 
employed full-time in the Alberra labour force (Statistics Canada, 1987). 

Agencies reported that the average fee paid to ptuviders was $14 74 per child per day for 
those who contracted on a daily rate, and $2,22 per child per hour for those who contracted on 
an hourly rate. The range of payment on a daily rate was from $12 to $20 per child, and on an 
hourly rate from $170 to $3 per child. 

Sixty percent of agencies reported that they paid providers the same amount the parent 
paid for the child care services. Forr/ percent of agencies rcponed they collected child care fees 
fann die parents arkl made some deductions before paying the provider As a result the average 
fee paid by parents for child care in family day homes is higher than the amount paid to the 
provider by the agency. The average child care fee paid by parents was $15 56 per child per day 
or $2,26 per child per hour One agency reported that it did not collect parent fees or pay 
providers. Ft^s were paid directly Co the providers by the parents, 

Providers reported that their pay was b^sed on the number of children in care (89%) 
and/or on the number of hours the provider cared for children (67*) Financial incentives 
beyond numbers of children ami hours of care were rare. Twelve percent stated that on the job 
cxjKrtence or level of education affected their earnings. One percent said job performance 
aftected their earnings, while a further six {x^rccnt received regular cost-of-living increases 
Seven percent did not know how the amount of money they received was i^etermiiied. 

Tlu- fees paid to providers were also intcndeii to cover the costs of Kxxi for the chikhvn 
in care and, in some cases, costs of supplies and materials for the children. 

Twelve percent of provioers were the sole income earners in their household. Three 
percent had no other dependents but nine percent hr^d an average of three dependents 
(including themselves). 

Oi the 88% who were not the sole income earners, the average housc^hold income was 
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$25 000 to $35 000 annually. Eighteen percent had total household incomes less than $20 
000 per year, and 26% had total household incomes of $40 000 or more per year. Eighty-one 
percent contributed less than 25* to the total household income and only four percent 
contriburcd 75* or mote. 

Eighteen percent of providers augmented their provider incomes by working at another 
job for an average of eight hours per week. 

Ninety-six percent of providers reported they were able to claim a variety of work- 
related expenses on ineir annual income tax return, ITiese expenses ranged from household 
utilities to costs incurred in providing roeals and snacks for the children. However, a numbi'r 
of providers indicated uncertainty about their ability to benefit from these exemptions since 
they did not earn enough money to pay any income rax 

Work benefits 

I am receiidji^ no benefits twiVf but the agency is very good about supplies. 

If holiday pay and medical and dental plans ivere OiHulablef it twuld gr^uf. 

When you work any%vhere eb^ for four years ^ holiday pay is included. That's 
what I rniss most. 

I lose my children for four months this summer. Is it possible to pay into VIC so 
there is son%ething to fall back on! 

99 

Approved family day home providers arc classified as Si'lf cmployed iox income x\\\ 
purposes and are contracted rather than employed by agencies. One result of this relationship 
is that few traditional benefits are available to providers. T\\cy fall outside the legislarion 
which typically provides members of the labour force with a pension plan, uncmploynu fu 
insura kc, paid vacation or vacation pay or workers compensation itisurancc, 

Howevett 65% of agencies reported that they provided opportunities iox pruviJers ro 
purchase various fonns of insurance covenige through a group msurarKC plan The types it 
benefits hsted by the agencies varied and si)nK' did fit the traditional exjx-cration i^i job IxMiefits 
- professional development f»inds, disability msur.mie, liability insurance, dental pl,un, 
extended health care insurance and worker's compensation. The majority, listed by 
appn^xunately 50% of agencies, consisted of supplying equipment and fi)ys, annual appreeiatuin 
evenings, picnics, (Xcasional free tjoo or theatre tickets, b.?ek'up care and m-service education 
Thiee agencies re{X)rtcd that they had attempted to provide benefits but fi>und there u<is 
insufficient mtcfest by the pn>vidersor that tiie benefits were pn)hibittvely exp(*nsive 
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Woridng conditions 

Tht agency is great. They provide lots of toys and suppUes and the providers get 
together at least once a moniH« 

lt*s a very stressful jab. Wear and tear on my home and taysp high cast of food 
(unth no financial assistance), intrusion on my titne (long days and extra kids)f 
stress on the relationship with my husband, l^onmng and imfAementing play or 
crafts which are not among my high interests. 

I need more support from the agency. Somehow the parents seem to be the main 
concern and I feel it shmdd he the children' 

I feel the demands placed on me hy the gcH^t *uneni are too high considering I 
make so little, 

Vve had up to seven children during sub-care situations. 

Eighty percent of providers worked year round, 12* worked for approximately 10 months 
aiuJ eight percent worked less than eight months. All had written contracts with an Jgency 
and 46% felt they had significant input into the scheduling crf^ their work hours. 

Providers worked long days caring for other people's children. Sixty-five percent 
normally worked fcx moie than eight hours per day, and a further 10* worked more than 10 
hours. The majority of children arrived early in the day (20* before 7:00 AM and 63% before 
8:00 am) and left cither late in the afternoon or cady evening (46% left between 5 and 6 PM 
and 20% between 6:00 and 10:00 PM), 

Pa>viders reported caring for groups of childnrn ranging in siic from one ciiild to eight 
children. The average number of children carvd for m providers* homes, excludifig their own 
children, was 3-74 The average maximum grcxjp size, including the providers* cwn children, 
was five. 

Although providers typically cared for children of various ages, they were more likely to 
care for children under three years old. Eighty-eight percent of providers catvd for an average 
of 2.1 children under age three {5^>* for children up to 18 months and 66* for children ly to 
35 months), 78 Scared for an average of 1.8 children betwcxrn thr-e and five years old (47% for 
three-year-olds, 38* for four year olds and 34% for fivc ycar-olds) and 23% cared for ar average 
of 1.6 schoc^l-aged children. 
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Percentage of providert caring for chililren: 
By age of diildren in care 
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chttdnon's ages 

The majority providers c^ered care full-time {b3*) and part- time (t>3%) during the 
day. However, 23% provided evening or shifr-hour care, 16* c^ered weekend care, 12% cared 
for children with special needs and 11 % provided overnight care. 

Professional contact providers had with each other or with agency personnel were 
varied. Ninety-four percent were visited at least once a month, and these visits lasted an 
average of 46 minutes, with a range from 10 to 120 minutes. These conracts were confirmed by 
agency coordinators. Ninety-seven percent reported visiting provider's homes at least monthly 
Tliese visits lasted an average of 61 minutes, and ranged in length fn^m 20 to 120 minutes. 

Ninety-seven percent of igencics also arranged for provides^> to have conract with each 
other Most formal conract arrangements occurred monthly (70%), three or four times a yx\n 
(25%) or weekly (5%). They took the form of works}u)ps (92%), newsletters (61%), or mectmgs 
(47%). Sixry-niiK petrent of agencies made telephone tiumbers available tc^ enable pn)vidiTS 
to initiate other, less formal conract. 

Providers' patterns of conracts with each other differed from those provided by the 
agencies. Sixteen percent had conract with other providers daily, 28* once per week, 37% 
monthly and 13% three or four times during the year 

What providers recommended 

When asked what they thi^ught would be helpful in impnavmg working conJitionN ;nuj 
encouraging pe4)ple to stay in the job, providers listed: 

fROMOTiNO MORI! Rtsiiicn' FOR m)V]Di:K.s IN TCMMY^s scx.:iirry - 77* 

lUTTliK SALARY 74* 

IMmOVING BENBTTS - 73* 

LibTABLlSMING A CVKREtR LADDtR - 64* 

f-miN(> MORH APllir-ClATLD BY THL PARLN7S - % 

OSCOWO OR CX^NTINUINO E[XJCAT10N - 4^ * 

PROViDiNO BfclTtR SUHT^ILS ^31* ' ' * j 
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Pvovidm with post- secondary qualifications and with ^>ectfic early childhood training 
wcne more likely to recommend better wlaries (98%of pncrviders with early childhood and 85% 
with other post-secondary qualifications vcmjs 68% of providers without post' secondary 
education), improving benefits (82%widi early childhood^ 8o9twith odicr pcwt- secondary and 
61% without post-secondary education) and ongcMng education (78% with eady childhood, 73% 
with other post- secondary qualifications and 37* without post-secrodary education). 

Providers who were younger were nrx>re likely to recommend establishing a career ladder 
(75* under age 35 years versus 36% who were 35 years or older) and feeling more appreciated 
by parents (75* under age 35 versus 47* who were 35 years or older). 

What agencies recommended 

Agency coordinators were asked what they thought would be helpful in improving 
working conditions for providers and encouraging them ro stay in the field. They listed the 
following: 

rROMOTTNG MORE R£SFBCT FOR PROViraRS IN TODAY'S SCX:!^ --95% 

FtEUNO MORE APPRRlATEi:) BY T}{£ PAROsTTS - 92 * 

BLTTTR SALARY - 80* 

IMPROVING BENERTS - 66* 

ESTABUSHING A CAREER LADDER - 39* 

iniCWIDING BETTER SUPPIIES - 36* 

ONGOING OR CONTINUING EDUCATION - 23 * 



Job f atisfaction 

It's wry retoixrding to knouf that you make a difference in children's In^es- 
People need to put more emphasis on the importance of providing quality child 
care. 



'Oh, you just babysit/ is a common response when Vm asked if I work. It's hard 
to keep up self-esteem sometimes. 



ERIC 



I require a wage that my child and I can live on. 



Fifry one percent of providers considered their work as a long rerm career, the remainder 
viewed it as tcmpc:)rary or short-term. Forty rwo percent anticipated staying as providers for 
only one more year and 22* thought they would continue for fiv^ yj^yrs. Providers with two or 
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more years of experience were more likely to describe their job as a long-term career than were 
less experienced providers (71% with two or more years of experience versus 41% with less than 
two years). Fifty-eight percent of provickrs with less than one year of experience described the 
job as temporary. 

Providers described their jobs positively. On a scale of 1 to 7 (where 7 perfectly described 
the job and 1 did not, providers rated their jobs as follows: 

IMFX)RTANT - 63 
ENJOYABLE - 5.7 
DEMANDING - 5.6 
REWARDfNG - 5 6 
PLEASANT - 5 5 
SATISFYING - 5,4 
INTHRILSTING - 5-2 

sAre ~ 51 

LOW-PAYING - 47 
EX^iAUSTING - 47 

Eighty-six percent would choose to wodc :is a provickr if they could do if all agrain and 
80 % would recommend working as a provider to a friend. 

However, they were generally dissatisfied with their pay and promotion opportunities 
Seventy-three percent viewed their pay as unfair considering the responsibilirics of the job, 
Eighty seven percent of providers with a post secondary qualification versus 63% of providers 
without post secondary education viewed the pay as unfair considering the job responsibilities. 

Sixty two percent thought they were paid less than they deserved. Eighty seven percent 
of those with a post-secondary qualification and 64% of those without post second.iry 
education believed they were paid less than they deserved, 

Only 28% thought their pay was fair considering their skills arui backgrounds Seventy^ 
eight percent with a ptist- secondary qualification and 64% without post secondary etlucation 
believed the pay to be unfair considering their background and skills. 

Sixty-seven percent described their opportunities for advancement as limited, and 30% 
described their jobs as dead ^nd. 

Tlie majority of providers f)erccived their work as having low social status. Fifty six 
jH'rcent thought that being a provider was lower in status than other jobs for which they were 
qualified Sixty-three percent considered being a provider as lower m sratus than all other 
jobs. Pa:)vidc;s with more formal education were more likely to describe the sratus as low (77*^ 
with po.st secondary educarion) than were providers with a school education (57* of providcfs 
without post-secondary experience). 
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Retcntiofi 



I %iHU Uovr this prufessUm u^n my own children are adidtSf out on their o%vn. 

I no longer uish to be tied down to routi$\€ hours, ViK enjoyed die job and might 
do it again* 

I iMnted to $tay home with my own children before they went to school. 
I started in Febr%utry and %inU finish at the end of April 



Provider turnover rates were high. Across all participating agencies, coordinators 
reported a turnover rate of 5l% within the previous 12 months. Only t^- ) percent of agencies 
reported no turnover in the previous 12 months. By contrast, 13% of agencies reported turnover 
of at least loo%. The range in turnover rates was zero percent to 150%. 

Turnover rates is reported by coordinators: 
By re^on and auspice of programme 



100 




B putXK: 



Wl^ilc reported tunK)vcr ratc> were higher in the N thwcsc region, no patrcrr-.,s based on 
kxation or auspice were apparent. 

Coordinators also reported that individual care giving arningements between a single 
provider and a child typically last less than 12 months in 47% oi case^ and le^ dian rwo yeiirs in 
97% of cases. Otily three percent of child/provider relationships last beyond two years 

>X^ile there were many reas^ms for these changes in arrangements, provider nimover was 
a iiiajor contributing factor Agency coordinators reported that 72% of providers leave an 
agency within two years Only 17% were repiirted as staying for five years. 

Theise patterns of attrition, as described by ccx-^rdinators, were affirmed by statements of 
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i nenc by providers. Forty-nine percent described providing care only as a temporary jc^ and 
42%: nticipared continuing to provide care for only one year more. Provider? widn a specific 
early childhood qualification were twice as likely to state the intention of staying in the field 
for at l:3St five years than were piovidere without early childhood (53* with early childhood 
versus 27% witliout early childhood). 

When asked what factors would be important if they chose to leave dicir present job, 
providers rated inadequate pay (77*), their own children suffering (75%)» lack of benefits 
(52%) and lack c^ job security (48%) as the most important factors. 

By comparison, coordinators reported that when providers cfecided to leave they cited 
family move (89*), inadequate pay (85%), the birth of a child (75%), job too stressful (69%) 
and lack of recognition (62*) as primary reasi^^ns. 

Recruitment 

Many lose interest after the imtial int£r%de%v and home study. They decide the 
programme is not for them. 

Very few quality caregivers are willing to stay at hoine and accept other 
children into their home. 

It is diffictdt finding promiers who tvili care for infants and toddlers. 

99 

Ninety percent of ccwrdinators descnbcd recruitment of providers as ver> difficult 
{36%), difficult (42%), or sonwwhat difficult (12%). Only three percent described recruiting 
providers as easy. 

When asked to give reasons for the difficulty in recruitment, agencies cited: applicants 
did not like the govemmcnt/agcncy regulations (28%), poor income (18*), lack of suitable 
applicants (17*), applicants did not want to care for infants or toddlers (14%), shortage of 
applicants because the public was unaware of the service (10%), applicants did not want 
evening or weekend work (seven percent) and other rcasc:>ns (six percent) 

Coordinators rarc^l factors which they considered when recruiting providers. On a scale 
of 1 to 5, where 1 is unimponant and 5 is very imp<^rrant, they rated these factors as follows 

SAFE ENVIRONMENT - 5.0 
LOVt Ol' aill.DREN - 4.9 

CAHiNO PtRsoNALmr - 4.9 

WaXINONESS TO LJARN NliW SKILLS - 4^8 
a)MMON aNS£ - 47 

OOOD RAPPORT WITH an ff R AOUll^ 4 4 ' 
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CLEAN HOME ENVIRONMENT - 4-4 
ACCEPTANCE OF VARYING UFE-SmfS - 4 3 
PREVKXIS EXPERIENCE Wmi CHILDREN - 4-2 
FLEXIBLmr Cf HOURS - 3.8 
ADEC^ATE EQUIPMENT - 3.6 
L0CATX3N PROVIDER'S HOME -^34 
TRAINING IN CHILD CARE - 3 3 

AVAaj\BiLmr of transportation - 27 

PREVKXJS EMPLOYMENT OUTSIDE THE HOME - 2.3 

Providers' reasons for entering the field mostly concerned their own children and 
wantiivg to stay at home. Eighty-onc percent wanted to stay at home and look after their own 
children and 74% needed the money but did not want to leave their home in order to work. 
Forty-nine percent became providers to provi(k company for their own prrschool children and 
26% said there was no other job they wanted to do more. Fourteen percent took the job 
because they wanted to earn money and their spouse/partner did not want them to work 
outride the home^ Four percent wanted to work out«de the home but had been unable to find 
child care for their own children. 

Atf itude toward training 

I Ufould consider going back to school if my oum children did not need outside 
care. 

Experience and in-service training should also be consider e i as credible. 

I ivould he annoyed if a training standard tvas introduced. My experiencf' should 
be enough, 

I have thought about taking the ttiKhyear ECS course... but the job's pay is so 
low it ufotddn't be unnth it. 

I would not take training if it took up much of my time. 

99 

The majority of providers viewed their experience as parents to be their primary 
qualification for the job (73%). Fifty seven percent of providers with early childhood training 
considereti parenting to be their primary qualification compared with 83% of providers withcxif 
an early childhood qualification. A furtiicr 18* considered caring for other people s children in 
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the past as their major qualification. Nine percent considered formal training or education as 
their primary qualification. 

Providcre indicated support for training. While six percent would be prepared to leave 
their present job in order to complete training at a cdlegc or university, only 14* would leave 
their job rather than complete training requirements. Eighty-six percent of providers would 
complete training on condition it was available locally and did not involve leaving their 
present job (57%), and/or if d^ey received funding support (55^) 

Providert' attlmdes toward training 
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Cooixiinators also expressed strong support for training. Ninety eight percent supported 
training for cooidtnators, 96% supported training for home visitors and 85% supported training 
for providers. 

Ninety-two percent considered that the quality of care for children would be improved if 
Omily day home visitors were trained, and 89% thought that provider training would improve 
the quality of care 

In describing possible types of education, coordinators selected from a number of 
alternatives: 

> 15* thought that training for provider should be credit courses from a post 
secondary institution, 

> 85% thought provider training should be offered by the agencies, 

> 55* thought provider training sliould be specifically in eady childhood 
development- 

>■ 82% thought provider training should be available in the provider's community, 
>^ 45* rficxjght provider training ^ould be transferable to a college, 

> 6\% thought agencies should share the cost of provider trainii^r 

> 16% thought agencies should pay the cost of provider training, 

> 57* believed training would increase fees. 
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In contrast, coordinators described the following alternatives desirable for home visitors: 

> 65% thought that training for home visitors should be credit courses from a post 
secondary institution, 

> 42% thought hon^ visitor training should be offered by the agencies, 

^ 53% thou^t home visitor training should be specifically in early childhood 
development, 

> 47% thought home visitor training should be available in the provider's community, 

> 66% thought home visitor training should be transferable to a College, 
^ 55% thought agencies should ^are the cost of home visitor training, 
V 26 % thought agencies ^ould pay the cost of home visitor training. 

> 57% believed training would increase fees. 

Ccx^rdinators expressed a number of ideas regarding the content of provider training. 
Fifteen percent considered training unnecessary and 10% thought training should be voliintiiry. 
Of those who supported training, the most frequent suggestions for content were; 

FIRST AID -57% 

CHILD devhlopmhnt: - 55% 

CHILD MANAGHWENT -~ 51% 
PROGRAMMING FOR CHILDREN - 48% 
NUTRITION - 44% 
CX)MML;MICAnON COURSES - 40% 
CKEATlVHrLAy-37% 
PLRSONAL ASSERTlVENbSS - - 32 % 
PUBLIC RaATIONS - 15% 

Ideas for the form of training varied. Five percent believed that early childhood 
development certificate or diploma programmes were most desirable The majority (62%) 
suggested workshops, seminars or short courses, and 25% thought training should be on-the- 
job, in the provider's home. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

Six major recommcndarions emerged from the findings of this survey of approved family 
y home providers. They arc limited to ideas for additional st xlies. 



An examination of the n-iHNOMENON OF 
FRHQUENT CHANGES IN PROVIDHr/CHILD 

arrangements, with a foc:us on how 
thf:5H changes aff'Ect the children in 
care, particularly those under three 
years of aom 



> This study identified turnover rates 
in excess of 50% per year, 'M\d caregiver/ 
child relationships lasting for a 
maximum of two years. It revealed that 
the majority of care was provided for 
children under three years of age and 
that agencies experiencal difficulty in 
recruiting suitable providers who were 
willing to cane for such ycxing children. 
Given the increased emphasis on family 
day home as an appropriate child care 
option for very ycxing children and their 
need for consistent and srable care, this 
area is in need of further study. 



An examination of the relationships 

AMONC; the PHOVlI^fcRS* OWN C^ilLDREN AND 
THE CHILDREN IN c:ARE IN THE ITIOVIOTR'S 
HOME, WITH PARTIC:ULAR FOCUS ON HOW 
THESE ARRANGEMElsns AITECTT THE CHIL- 
L^F>J IN C^E. 



> 'Illis study fouiKl that almost all 
providers have children of tl own at 
home - 70% with preschool aged 
children. The primary reason to become 
a provider was that it enabled the 
mother to stay at home with her own 
child. Many stated that they were only 
doing the job until their own child went 
to school and thar « primary a-ason for 
leaving the job would be if they felt their 
own child v^e re suffc ng. 



That the possibilities for providers' 
qualifications/educ:aiion are inves- 
tigated, particularly with regard to 
content, delivery, sponsorship and 

status (c^R&DIT VIQ^SUS NON-CREDn ), 



> This study found overwhelming 
supp<irt for provider training from the 
providers themselves and from the 
agencies with which they contractal. 
While there was scime difference of 
opinion about the content and fomuit of 
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training, agencies agreed that training 
would improve the quality of care 
provided. In addition, providers and 
agencies both id::ntificd that the 
establishment of a career ladder would 
improve the job and would prevent the 
high attrition rate. 



^ A DESCmmON OF THE ADVANTAGES AND 
DISAD^ ANTAGHS OF CONTRACT RELATION- 
SHIPS AS THEY EXIST BFFO^N ThiE PKOVlDfIR 
AND THE AGENCY, VERSUS EMPLOYER/ 
EMPLOYEE RELATIONSHIPS, 



^ An examination of the problems of 
provider rec1iuitme>jt. 



erJc 



>- While providers spoke positively 
about many a^xxts of the job, 
including the support they received 
from agency personnel, much of their 
dissatisfaction with other job aspects 
appeared tied to their understanding 
of the working relationship implicit in 
contractual arrangements. Because of 
their classification as *sclf-employeti* 
they fell outside most labour 
legislation. They often worked more 
hours for less pay and with fewer 
benefits than would normally be 
allowed within an employer/employee 
relationship. There may be many 
advanrages to the status self- 
employment from which pa^viders 
benefit, however, it would i:ppear that 
a close examination and reporting ot 
these benefits would assist the field in 
undersranding the compensation 
providers receive fo' their services. 

> In this study all but three percent of 
agencies described provider recruitment 
as difficult, (liven the reported rate of 
turnover, contracting with new providers 
is a time-consuming task for some 
agencies. Agencies listed several reasons 
why they thixjght recruittnent so 
difficult. This study made no 
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detailed investigation into the 
phenomcix)n, however, from the 
various ne^x^nscs received, it is a 
problem in need of further investigation. 



^ An EXAMINATION OF THE EXTWr TO WlUai 
CHARACTERISTIC^ OT PROVIMRS ANO TllKIR 
WORKING CX)NDrnONS {SDCU AS ARK HOL^ND 
IN T>1IS study) affect THE STANDARD 
CARE mOVUX^D FOR CHILDRHN. 



► >X^ile this study did not attempt to 
determine if such links exist, several 
other studies have reported that the 
education, experience, personal 
disposition of providers and various 
aspects of their working corklitions are 
highly correlated to the quality c^f care 
which the children receive. 



CONCLUSION 

T}iis study dcs4:ribed some features of the personnel involved in providing family day 
home cao!, and of their work environments and conditions. It made no attempt to aimjxirc the 
characteristics cA providers or their working conditions with the quality of care provijcxl for 
children or to child development outcomes. 

Providers had fewer years of post- secondary eilucation than the general adult population- 
Most regarded their experience as parents to be their primary qualification for the job. Hcwevcr, 
on condition that educational opportunities w(Xild not be prohibited by kx:arion or cost, the 
overwhelming majority supported provider training standards. Thts same level of snpjx^rt was 
reiterated by the agency coordinators. 

Many providers cnterctl the field as a temporary cKcupation to combine care for their 
own children, provide company for them and earn some additional iiKome, This approach to 
the job, together with perceptions that they were poorly paid, received few benefits and did not 
receive their due recognition from parents or scKiety, led many to leave the field. Other 
providers, most notably those who had been in the field for more than two years, were more 
likely to consider providing care as a long-term career and expressed less concern with 
opportunities for advancement. However, even though approximately 50% of pri)VKlcrs 
described the job as a long- term career, less than 10% had been in the field for five years 

Although they expressed dissatisfaction wun several 'exrernar aspects of their work, 
providers considered caring for children to be ^KrscMvally s^uisfying, dc^ribing it as im^xirtant, 
enjoyable and a-warding Many made s{X)ntaneou5 statements of commitment to the children 
and families with whom they worked. Most appreciated and used support services coffered hy 
their contracting agency. 

Q Cx^mpensaticm for pa-)vidcrs was pcx>r arul included little incentive tor them to conrinuc or 
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to improve their pciformar^. Working conditions, including wages and be lefits, were iK)t 
affected by their level of education, years of experience or their job performance. Typically, 
providers cared for small numbers of young children for more than eight hours per day and 
were reimbursed depcr^ling on the hours of attendance of each child. 

The auspice of the agency - whether publicly or privately sponsored - made little 
difference to income or working conditions. 

While this study did not examine die relationships between provi<fer characteristics and 
work environment and the quality of care provided for children, these have been noted 
elsewhere. 

In a study which examined the relationships between child care settings, caregiver 
behaviour:- u^d the experiences of 40 toddlers in care, Howes concluird: 

Caregivers %vho tvere carir^^ for toddlers under more favourahU conditions (that 

with fewer children under her care, working shorter hours and cotvbining 
less housework with child care) were nwre likely to use facUitative social 
stimulation, express more positiiie effect and he ndne responsiw to the toddler's 
social overtures, as well as be less likely to be restrictive and negative. In short, 
such cctregivers were better able to provide *h^h t^uality non^matemal care\ 
More experieru:e and more formal training in cKUd care arid child development 
were also related to 'high qtudity' care gwing iHowes, 1983, p. 106). 

99 

The National ^\ry Cmtc Home Study also (ouc^ positive correlations between provider 
training in child development and the attention given to children (Stallings znd Porter, 1980). 
Cladce Stewart and Gruber (1984) reported that child social and cognitive competence was 
related to the family day home provider's training and knowledge erf child development. 

Stuart and Pepper found relatioaships between providers' personality traits and vocational 
interests, Ihcy found that personal qualities such as nurturance, organization and responsibility 
were assix:iated with the standards of caie provided for children (Stuart & Pepper, 1986), 

In spite of these reports and the growth of '■^gulated family day home services, few 
desi riptions of providers, or the children they care for, have been undertaken. In 1980, Bruncr. 
in discussing the difficulties in studying family day home providers, stated, 'They operate 
within their own home and privacy, rightly or wrongly, is inviolable. There are remarkably few 
studies of any kind based upon observation of behaviour at home*" (Bruner, 1980, p, 92). 

Wnile regulated family day home continues to grov/ as an alternative form of non- 
parental child care and paividers play an increasingly important role in the lives of young 
children, there is a need to identify those personal and environmental characteristics which 
impact on children in this form of care. 
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